



ADDRESS BY HIS EXCELLENCY SIR GEORGE CLARKE 

DELIVERED TO CONVOCATION ON 21ST FEBRUARY 

1911. 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor and Members of the Senate of the University of 

Bombay:— . 

In words which ought to be printed in letters of gold in every elass 
room in the world, Ruskin has defined what should be the aims of the 
schoolmaster. “ The entire object of education,’’ he wrote, “ is to make 
people not merely do the right things, but enjoy the right things—not 
merely industrious, but to love industry—not merely learned, but to love 
learning—not merely pure, but to love purity—not merely just, but to 
hunger and thirst after justice.” Those are counsels of perfection 
enshrining ideals which may be unattainable except in individual cases. 
Yet surely Senates of Universities and Governments, which have grave 
responsibilities for the education of the people, in India especially, should 
hold fast to such ideals which supply the only valid tests by which their 
eduCatioiial achievements can be judged. In so far as education in 
India produces results approximating t<) the conditions laid down by 
lluskin, it will be a T’e-giving force, purifying and invigorating the 
body politic. It can oruy accomplish these results if the true ends are 
ever kept, in viev by those who direct its policy and its methods. 

Everywhere education has become a subject of controversy which 
is sometimes acute and usually involved. In some countries, highly 
educated in the conventional sense, there are signs of a growing belief 
that the methods adopted have been wrong and of .an underlying despair 
in face of the vast structures which have been set up and which now 
defy reform. Of Great Britain and the United States, it may be said that 
huge systems have not produced ail that w'as confidently expected of them 
and have led to some results that w’ere never anticipated. Mediocrities 
have been created by the million, but reasonableness and calm judg¬ 
ment—essential products of sound education—have not increased. At 
the same time conspicuous successes have been achieved by persons 
who evaded the regular educational mill. Knowledge of a kind has 
certainly come; but wisdom plainly lingers. Whether all this is due 
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lo faulty methods capable of detection and elimination, whether 
it is attributable to higher natural laws to which we have failed to 
conform, and whether or to what extent it is possible for education, 
in the forms which State systems can provide, to mould character and 
to evoke the best intellectual qualities which the individual child 
•possesses, are great questions -which I cannot attempt to discuss 
today. Whate-ver may he the merits and defects of present educa¬ 
tional methods, it is at least certain that great changes have 
been introduced in recent years and are still in progress, and 
that such a country as Japan, little hampered by the past, was advan¬ 
tageously circumstanced for the building up of a system that can be 
regarded as modern. India has undoubtedly lagged behind the times, 
and partly because Government machinery grinds slowly and partly by 
reason of the conservatism of the countr}' the path of the reformer is 
strewn with obstacles. The future direction of education is one of the 
most Important and difficult problems that Government is called upon 
to face, and too much public attention cannot be devoted to it; but the 
first requisites for the educational critic are knowledge of existing facts 
and full recognition of practical limitations. 

At the risk of being w'earisome 1 propose to attempt a brief review 
of the present state of education in our Ppsid«;ncy in the hope of 
dispelling some illusions and of indicating the general lines of policy 
on which Government is moving. 

In the first place we may fairly take credit for liberality of public 
expenditure in comparison with that of other Provinces. A total of 
^^786,868 for the yr^ar I9o8-o9 places Flombay second only to Bengal' 
with a population nearly three times as'great. The expenditure of the 
Municipalities of the Presidency is easily the highest in India, the 
capital cities of Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and Rangoon excluded, and 
education counts largely in bringing about this result. The number 
ofpnblic Institutions under public management is 8,957 Bombay, 
the United Provinces coming second ivith only 6,511. The average 
daily attendance in such Institutions in Bombay is 413,795, the United 
Provinces again standing next with only 273,630. In public Institutions 
under private management and purely private Institutions, however, 
Bombay with 5,652 is far behind Bengal, Madras and Eastern Bengal 
with 45,097, 25,087 and 22,485 such Institutions respectively. This 


marked difference is interesting and doubtless capable of explanation. 
The effect is to place Bombay fourth as regards the total number of 
scholars, Bengal with 1,421,389 being first, followed by Madras and 
Eastern Bengal; but in proportion to population our total of 792,559 
scholars stands easily highest. Judged by statistics we have propor¬ 
tionally the largest number of scholars, the greatest public expenditure, 
and the greatest Provincial expenditure. Our position as regards the 
education of girls is relatively most satisfactoiy'. I quote these facts 
only to show that the Local Boards, the Municipalities and Government 
have proved to be as liberal in regard to education as their means 
permitted. The expenditure from Provincial Revenues proposed in the 
next year’s Budget is Rs. 51,78,000 the highest ever reached and an 
increase of more than 7 lakhs above that of the 1909-1910. In the 
last 3 years there has been an‘increase of 1,102 in the number of 
Primary Schools. I trust I have said enough to convince you that the 
policy of Government in regard to education has been and is iticreasingly 
liberal. We are spending up to the limit of our resources and nothing 
but a natural increase of revenue, additional taxation, local or Provincial, 
or grants from the Imperial Government can enable us to do more. 

Turning to the allocation of expenditure to education of different 
Idnds, the statistics for 1908-1909 show that of the total direct charges 
more thanqo'i per cent, is devoted to Arts and Professional Colleges 
(exclusive of the University), secondary schools and special schools, 
other than training schools, and less than 50'4 ptr cent, to Primary 
Education. A volume might be written on these figures. They indicate 
plainly that in the past Primary Education has been neglected in 
favour of Higher Education. They mean that the latter has been 
cheapened at the expense of the former in the case of numerous parents 
who could well afford to pay a market rate. They violate democratic 
principles. They help to account for the fascination of the B A. degree 
which has been and is the cause of tragedies in many lives. Who can 
tell how' many poor paretjts, attracted by the cheapness or Higher 
Education, have involved themselves in privation or debt with the 
only result that a son who might have been useful in his own walk of 
life has either met with failure or found himself provided with the coveted 
letters, but unemployed and perhaps unemployable? Such tragedies 
are far too common in India, and they can be traced directly to a policy 


■which, necessary within limits, was allowed to develope with too little 
consideration. There has lately been a change in public opinion and the 
popular demand now centres mainly on primary education. The propor¬ 
tionate figures which I have given you will undergo change, and ■while 
Government have no intention of reducing expenditure on Higher 
Education we shall endeavour to guard against the disproportion to 
which I have referred by providing for the much more urgent needs of 
the Primary Schools. 

We are frequently urged to make Primary Education free and 
compulsory and a gradual movement in this direction is clearly 
desirable; but the question is complicated in many •ways which are 
imperfectly understood. I need hardly point out that “ free education ” 
is a term loosely employed. Obviously no State provided education is 
free. The recipient in any case must pay, even if the fact is not 
brought home to him, and the difference lies in the proportion of his 
share to that of other tax-payers. In our Presidency, exemptions from 
fees are liberal, and wherever schools are available the parent who 
is unable to pay them can have w'hat is conventionally called “ free 
education ” for his children. 

In order to fix the ideas on this point, it should be realized that 
the average fee now paid in all Primary Schools up to and including 
the yth standard is io^8 annas per annum and in the rural Schoofs 
7'7 annas. These figures sufficiently prove how far we have already 
gone in the direction of free education. In the Northern Division a 
cultivator paying the local fund cess of i anna in the rupee receives 
education for his children at 12 annas and for infants at 6 annas 
per annum. 

If it could be said that our existing elementary schools were 
satifactory, that their teaching ■svas of permanent value in all cases, and 
that parents were eager to make full use of those that have already 
been provided, then it could be claimed that an indefinite extension of 
these schools would be an undoubted advantage, and that Government 
should go on increasing them as rapidly as funds permit. Unfortunately 
these conditions do not obtain, and bare statistics are wholly misleading. 
We had at the end of 1909-10 1 1 ijgo recognized public primary schools 
■with 690,533 pupils, and the number of villages provided with schools 
was 10,845. These numbers have since been Increased and a further 


increase is contemplated. In some places there is an undoubted desire 
for more schools; but in the majority of districts any urgent demand 
has been met. Schools have even been maintained with an attendance 
of 15 or less ; but the apathy of parents and the increasing claims upon 
the resources of the Local Boards have led to their being closed in some 
cases. This may be no argument against the principle of universal 
Primary Education; but it certainly suggests that the process 
should be cautious and gradual. Again a school may" be successful 
and may outrun the powers of one master. If then an assistant cannot 
be provided, a natural development may be checked and the school will 
dwindle away. Such cases not itlfrequently occur, and it must surely be 
better policy to provide for the wants of the growing school than to 
give up the substance for the shadow and embark upon a new one. 

Turning to the vitally important point of the quality of the education 
provided in our Primary Schools-—a point generally ignored—many grave 
reflections present themselves. The training of the pupil can fulfil none 
of the conditions which Rushin demands unless the status, qualifications 
and characters of the teachers are such as to fit them for their most 
responsible work. There are 21,716 teachers male and female in the 
Primary Schools. Of the head masters numbering 8,808, more than 
one-half are untrained. Of 11,706 assistants, one-fifth are trained ; one- 
half have passed the Vernacular Final Examination, but in common with 
all the remainder have had no training. Of head mistresses more than 
three-fourths are trained, and of assistants about five-sixths have 
received no training of any kind. Government have recently raised the 
minimum pay of teachers to Rs. 9. We have provided the means 
of giving all trained men at least the value of their certificates and 
we propose to go further and enable them to receive some part 
of the promotion due to them. Meanwhile, as the Director of Public 
Instruction has pointed out, the average salary of a trained Head 
Master in a Primary School is Rs. 20-14-6 under the Local 
Boards and Rs. 29-8-6 under Municipal Boards, the difference 
being accounted for by the relatively libenil rates in Bombay 
City. The figures I have given plainly show that teaching, in 
the mofussil especially, is rniserably remunerated. It is true that 
nowhere is education a money-making profession or one that 
offers many prizes, and that India with her fine traditional ideal of 
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iSunclation is belter able to supply ? '".f 

spirit of self-sacrifice than other countries. Yet the spmt _of self 
sacrifice has limits, and we have no right to expect a sufficiency o 
qualified teachers when the prospects ar^so manifestly 
To the existence of that spirit we owe the fact that some of the trained 
Primary School Masters do extremely good work, and m the higher 
vernacular standards the teaching is probably better than that in the 
secondary schools. In some of the towns also die lower Prima y 
Schools are efficient; but this cannot be said of the mass of such 
schools. I assume that it would be admitted that unless a pupil carries 
awav some permanent knowledge, the cost of bis education is practically 
wasted and ffiat if the Primary Schools do not at least enable a boy to 
read and write for the rest of his life, they have utterly failed in their 
purpose. Experience seems to show that this happens ^en the boy 
does not acquire at least the 4th Vernacular Standard. This .standaid 
should, appiently, be made the irreducible minimum of the free and 
compu sory education of the future. At the present time, in mral schools 
S about 33 per cent, of pupils reach it. The rest it may be hoped 
derive some^sharpening of the wits, some few new S ^ 

P-Iimmering of discipline in their wanderings through the first .hree 
ftandards- but primary education, which may leave a whole mass of 
PupUs illiterate a^^^^ few years have passed, stands condemned 
S'he reasons for this miserable result are various but all arise from the 
inhered weakness of too many of the present schoo s. It is common 
fnr a v'llace master to be required to teach a class of infants and three 
remilar standards. He cannot undertake a fifth class, and his pupil&after 
completi ng the 3rd standard naturally drop off. Kindergarten methods 
Sable when carried out by trained teachers ; but they are proving 
useless in untrained hands, and I have explained the total inadequacy of 
the former. It is orobable that the futility of many of our schools and the 
in'-omoetence of the teachers induce parents, who have some reprd for 
LffiicSrtravoid them, and as in all rural countries there is the need 
of the child for work of various kinds which inevitably militates agaimt 
schooling accounts for the apathy of the people, and has been held o 
justify c^o’mpulsion. Suitable buildinp are an ^ 

nomilarizing elementary education. Large numbers of our yillpe 

schools are unsuitable in most respects and unattractive to the last 
degree Willingness to provide a school-room rent free may be taken as 


a gauge of the desire of the %'iilagers for education. In many cases 
there is no sign of such willingness, and even where it exists, the means 
of the people may be quite insufficient to erect a proper building, and 
Government aid is essential. Local District Boards and Municipalities 
with revenues that have little elasticity, and with urgent demands of 
other kinds, are finding it impossible to go on multiplying schools, adding 
teachers, and improving ’their pay. Government fully recognize these 
difficulties Avhich can be met only by increased local taxation or by 
grants from the Provincial Revenue. 

I have barely touched on the many points which should be perfectly 
grasped by all who desire to acquaint themselves with the present 
position of Primary Education. I trust, however, that I have said 
enough to Indicate its most pressing needs, to prove that money is. 
urgently needed for purposes of many kinds, to suggest to all reason¬ 
able minds that a great extension of village schools of the present type 
would have the necessary result of lowering an average already deplor¬ 
ably inadequate, and to impress upon you the fact that statistics, in 
matters of education especially, require to be brought to the test of 
results. Government intend to revise and simplify the Primary 
Curriculum more particularly as regards the rural schools, to shed some 
teaching which cannot at present be properly carried on, and to 
restrict ourselves to what is practical and likely to be of permanent 
value. Happily there is little difference of opinion as to what should be 
taught in Primary Schools. Not much beyond the three R’s can be 
undertaken ; but it Is most desirable to impart some little knowledge of 
sanitation and the laws of health, of local geography at least, while, 
object lessons helping to awake intelligent interest in agriculture and 
country life, together with drawing and singing, would be evidently 
advantageous if they can be properly taught. Such matters, however, 
can be dealt with effectively only by the trained teacher, and hailing him 
they degenerate into pure waste of time. Government will continue to 
treat the Primary Schools with the utmost liberality that our resources 
permit; but, in the immediate future, our policy must be to level up 
rather than to extend, to turn sham education into reality and to ensure 
that it leaves a permanently useful impress upon the lives of the pupils. 

As I have stated, the statistics for 1909-10 give 690,533 boys and 
girls in recognized Primary Schools. The total expenditure from-all 


sSurces upon these Schools was Rs. 47,55,685, and a comparative 
analysis of the figures will show that Government have been increas- 
ingly liberal to Primary Education. In the recognized High and 
Middle Schools, numbering 548, there are 70,354 pupils and the 
corresponding expenditure is Rs. 26,36,684. These schools differ 
widely ^ in efficiency and too many of them suffer from the incom¬ 
petence and the frequent changes of masters. This evil is a source of 
weakness in the 28 Government Schools •, but is most marked in the 
institutions under private management which number 322. In Bombay 
City, Secondary Education too often suffers from the perfunctory 
teaching of temporary masters who are themselves studying for the law 
or some other profession. The Secondary Teacher’s certificate, which 
entails some study of the theory of education and a certain amount of 
practice, is easily obtained ; but extremely few of the teachers of aided 
and recognized schools present themselves for the examination. The 
most urgent need in Secondary Education is the creation of a profes¬ 
sional class of teachers, which should not be impossible in the somewhat 
specially favourable conditions of India, but has been so far checked 
by hradequate salaries due to the over-cheapening to which I have 
referred. Until it is realized that a smattering tf education may be 
worse than none, that one soundly educated man is worth a dozen who 
have acquired a little superficial knowledge, and that standards must be 
gradually and patiently raised in place of being artificially forced, true 
progress cannot be expected. The Secondary Schools, to which 
Government contribute about 11 1 lakhs from Provincial revenues, are most 
important having regard to the fact that for a large number of boys they 
mark the end of the education period. Of the 70,354 pupils under 
instruction in these schools only 1,463 matriculated in 1910, Of 
the rest some pass the School Final; but the great mass drop out with 
such a training as they may have acquired, which in the case of the 
many inefficient schools is of the slenderest. An interesting tendency 
of the times is the great popular demand for some knowledge of the 
English language. This has led to the springing up of a number of 
small Anglo-Vernacular Schools, which are an additional source of 
weakness. Many of these schools are most inefficient owing to the 
incapacity of the masters and they consequently lay a bad foundation 
which largely accounts for the inffifferent work of too many senior school 
boys and .college students. The Secondary Training College has pro- 


diicedi marked effects upon many of the teachers who have pas^d 
through it; but. it does not yet attract enough students of ability. 
Until a real demand for good teaching arises leading to adequate 
salaries, better results cannot be expected. 

Government have recently explained their policy in regard to 
Secondary Education, and 1 regret to find that in some quarters it seems 
to be believed that we wish to starve Higher Education generally. Our 
object is solely to endeavour to’ make such education v/orthy of the name 
and by an increase of fees to assist the private institutions upon which it 
does and must mainly depend. We cannot undertake to provide more 
than a High School for each District, and we shall devote any increase 
of revenue obtained to the improvement of these schools, some of which 
are deficient in equipment, and to better the position of the teachers. 
Meanwhile progress is being gradually made In the provision of suitable 
buildings, hostels and play-grounds, and we hope that we shall in time be 
.able to make the Government High Schools worthy to be regarded as 
models of thpir kind. 

The Secondary Gurriculum is being carefully revised with a view 
to- simplify the work under each subject. I can only barel)Mndicate 
some of the general objects of the changes w'hich will be introduced. 
The teaching of History and Geography which is at present thoroughly 
bad and in consequence repulsive, w'ill be recast. By allowing these 
subjects to be read In a vernacular, time will be saved w'hich can be 
devoted to English. Much difficulty at present arises* from teaching 
in a language imperfectly understood, which keeps pupils back and 
at the same time delays their acquisition of English. The study of 
living languages will be made more real and that of dead languages 
will be simplified. We shall provide specially prepared books cut down 
to salt the needs of the courses, and stripped of superfluities or of 
matter which has no interest or meaning to the Indian boy. The value 
of the best curriculum depends mainly upon the way in w-bich the 
teachers handle it, and it is proposed to issue books explaining what 
the teacher is expected to do and telling him where he can learn more 
about the special matters involved. The new School Final Exam^- 
ation will enable a boy to pass without taking up a classical language if 
he desires, or to record his knowledge of one such language. He may 
also gain a superior qualification in one of four special subjects with 
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-il^ew to particular forms of employment. There will be an oral test in 
English and some other languages, and the candidate will have the 
option of answering questions in some subjects in the vernacular. 
Geography and Arithmetic will be given proper weight which the 
Matriculation Examination denies to these important subjects. The 
result will be a test which will ultimately be made absolute for Govern¬ 
ment service and which will give a rational idea of the qualifications 
of the examinees. Speaking as one who has had a large personal 
experience of conducting examinations of several kinds, I have 
no hesitation in saying that the Matriculation Examination as at 
present arranged has a demoralizing effect upon the Secondary 
Schools. It would be easy to present to you an array of questions 
put to the unhappy candidates—questions which would fully justify 
this opinion and show how the aims of the Secondaiy Schools are 
misdirected. I have, however, no wish to put any examiner into the 
pillory, and I will only say that the present examination is not well 
suited to the purposes of a College entrance test, and that the fact 
that it has come to be regarded as conferring a cachet of its own, apart 
from any connection with a University career, should induce the Senate 
to change its character without delay. Meanwhile I hope that arfarige- 
ments may be made to enable the School Final Examination to be 
taken as an equivalent as has been done in other Provinces of India. 

As regards moral education we have not been idle since the 
Conference of teachers which I caused to be assembled in April 1910. 
A handbook is being prepared for the help and guidance of teachers 
in giving moral lessons based mainly on Indian History and Indian 
lore. This will be translated into the vernaculars and adapted to 
pupils of different ages. 

I approach even more delicate subjects. More than two years 
have passed since Government addressed a series of important sugges¬ 
tions to the Senate of this University. The expenditure from Provincial 
Revenues upon the affiliated Arts Colleges and Professional Colleges 
was Rs. 4,09,000 in 1908-09 amounting to 74 per cent, of the total net 
expenditure upon the former and 98 per cent, in the case of the latter, 
to which the University contributes nothing. It is not merely the right 
but the manifest duty of Government to endeavour to secure that this 
large sum is spent to the greatest public advantage; which is certainly 




not the case at present. The great machine for conducting eXratninatlortS 
exists. It will continue to grind out so many matricuiates and 
so many degree holders every year. By a slight adjustment of the 
gear, the number can be increased or decreased at plmsure, causing 
an illusory idea of improvement in the one case and bitter complaints 
from disappointed candidates in the other. But the figures, whatever 
they may be, afford no test whatever of the soundness of the system of 
education which the University provides. The whole question turns 
upon results, and though accurate statistics of the subsequent careers 
of the graduates cannot be obtained. Government and other employers 
of the products of the University have many opportunities of arriving at 
conclusions as to their quality. Indians have often complained to me 
that they do not get the men they want, and there are plain indications 
of many kinds that the present University training disappoints reason¬ 
able expectations in spite of the good work which is being done in 
individual Colleges. Either, therefore, our Indian students suffer from 
intellectual disabilities, which I do not admit, or the training courses are 
at fault. Now any member of the Senate who will give careful and 
impartial study to the present curriculum cannot fail to grasp its inherent 
defects. There is no proper continuity. The unhappy student is 
harried by examinations and by too many subjects. His mind is forced 
to leap incontinently from one thing to another, and to attempt to 
acquire smatterings of superfluous knowledge in order to satisfy his 
examiners, with the natural result that his intellect, instead of being 
strengthened, is rendered less fit for the needs of a practical life. It is 
hardly too much to say that the apotheosis of cramming has been 
reached in India. Government, in fulfilment of their duties, have 
laid the general lines of a complete and a logical syllabus before the 
Senate, the result of much thought and of careful consideration alike 
of Indian requirements and of the best tendencies of College educa¬ 
tion in other countries. I cannot here attempt to explain and defend 
proposals many of which have not yet been discussed by the Senate ; but 
as the only criticism, properly so called, which I have seen relates to 
the subject of History I will endeavour to make clear the objects in view. 
Speaking for myself with the responsibility of the position of Chancellor 
of an important University which I have the honour to hold for the 
second time in my life, having served alsc on the Senate of a third 
University, I have no hesitation in saying that the present teaching of 


History—as a whole—-is of no value. There is no subject so difficult to 
teach and certainly none which lends itself more easily to futile 
cramming. The teacher of History is born and not made, and the 
reading of selected passages under supervision for purposes of examina¬ 
tion is pure waste of time. On the other hand the philosophic study of 
history is infinitely valuable, but impossible to the many. It is the 
object of the proposed curriculum to make the .study of history a reality 
in the case of students who are attracted to it, and only to abolish what 
is valueless. The time is still distant when all the Arts Colleges will 
be able to teach history as a general subject, and the specialization 
which might arise if the Colleges conducted their own entrance exam¬ 
inations would help to create a school of history worthy of the name. 
While at present an Indian undergraduate is taught little or nothing 
of the history of his own country, of its economics and of the complex 
machinery of its administration, he is forced to waste time in cramming 
a few useless facts, either in Roman or Greek History, whichever 
happens to fall to his year—-as if they were interchangeable subjects 1 
That he rarely learns anything of the principles of British adminis¬ 
tration at the present time is evident. For excluding classical history 
from the list of compulsory subjects, Government have, I regret to 
say, been charged with a desire to deny to Indians the political 
teaching which it may afford. It must surely be obvious that the 
mass of our students cannot afford the time for any real study of 
the political developments of the world, and that such smatterings 
of one ancient history as they now acquire cannot as a rule 
inculcate any political lessons. In regard to the Greeks, a single 
lecture would suffice to illustrate the one great political lesson tjfiat 
their short-lived empire, so-called, was wrecked mainly by their abuse 
of the popular vote, or, as has been justly said, by “ democracy run 
mad ”. If the chance of the year should bestow Roman History on the 
student, he will certainly not learn from his text-book the interesting 
connection between some Roman methods and their gentler analogues 
to be found in British Rule in India. The good lecturer would doubtless 
point them out; but he could do so with the best effect if he were 
dealing with the principles underlying that Rule. I trust that I have 
at least shown the reasons for excluding Classical History from the 
compulsory curriculum, and for making Indian History and Indian 
Polity obligatory upon all students. There is no excluded subject 
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which IS not intrJnsically desirable, and other subjects, which are 
Ignored, naight well be added if the vitally important element of time 
could be disregarded The practical educationist can only consider 
what the Indian student, who in most cases requires at least one 
additional year ^ at School, can learn with thoroughness in the time 
available, and how to secure such continuity and such groupine of 
subjects as shall not only provide him with sound knowledge as a 
permanent acquisition, but shall strengthen his intellectual forceslor the 
stniggle of ife. _ I understand, that the proposal of a one-year’s course 
01 practical science does not meet with great opposition I attach 
social importance to this course not only as calculated to impress upon 
the Indian mmo the idea of inexorable laws in the natural world, but 
because I believe that manual training reacts with real advantage upon 
the mental and moral faculties. For this reason we hope to introduce 
manual training of some kind into all Secondary Schools: 

I trust that I have made the objects of Government as clear as the 
time_at my disposal permits, and that you will all feel that our onlv 
wish IS to lift Collegiate Education out of the deep ruts into which it has 
tailen and to place this Univei-sity in the van of progress. 

Of Science teaching I have no time to speak today. The muni- 
ficence offour of our leading citizens will enable fine Institutes to be 
built at Bombay and Ahmedaoad. 1 he need of science training in 
India IS growing more and more urgent and it will now be fully supplied 
in this I residency. The new buildings for Bombay have been designed 

fic ® provides for a subsequent extension 

of 88 per cent The wisest^ of us cannot estimate the require¬ 
ments which will arise even half a century hence; but overgrown 
Institutions are difficult to administer and our successors will be able 
to establish an offshoot if and when Indian students turn in larae 
numbers to the pursuit of science. 

. 9 ^ technical education I can only now say that we have in the 

Victona Jubilee In^blute a course of training unrivalled in India, 

I should like to see it filled up with students from the Presidency - but 
if that cannot be I am glad that it attracts them from a distance’ 
Calcutta has nothing equal to our^Art School with its technical adjuncts 
and Its 408 pupils. Of Industrial Schools the three divisions of the 


Presidency now have 45 with 4,098 pupils exclusive of 23 carpentry 
classes in Local Board Schools in Kanarese Districts. The work of 
many of these schools is far from satisfactory at present; but Govern¬ 
ment wish to give more help in this direction and to assist the develop¬ 
ment of such schools in industrial centres where the best opportunities 
are to be found. The progress of education among the depressed classes 
is marked by an increase of more than 3,700 pupils in the past year 
and shows other encouraging features. 

I fear that I have detained you too long and yet 1 have kept to 
broad facts and principles that should be known to all who are interested 
in Education. It may be thought that I have dwelt too much upon non- 
CcHegiate education with which the Senate is not directly concerned. 
I claim, however, that we must regard these matters as parts of 
a complete whole, and as I have said the Regulations of the University 
gravely affect the whole of our Secondary Schools, and must extend 
"even further into the educational edifice. So much greater, therefore, 
is the importance of securing the soundness of the superstructure. In 
this great work I ask for the co-operation of the Senate. I beg you 
to approach it with unbiassed minds and to discard as dishonouring 
all suggestions of ulterior motives. No one can have a greater interest 
in advancing education on true lines of progress than Government, 
which as an employer on a large scale has special opportunities for 
learning what is illusory or wrong. 1 appeal to you to join with us 
in carrying out such Reforms as will in due course of time place 
what is best and fittest in education at the disposal of all, and give us 
in full abundance the men and women who v/ill not merely do the right 
things, but enjoy the right things, who will be not merely industrious, 
but lovers of industry, not merely learned, but lovers of learning~the 
men and women who will, in their several stations, promote the steady 
moral, intellectual and material advancement of India. 

Time falls me on this occasion to say what I should wish to the 
graduates of this day. I cordially wish them all success in their future 
careers ; but that success must depend not on the letters attached to 
their names, but on such real knowledge as they have permanently 
acquired, such strength of character as has been built up in each, 
and such earnestness of purpose as they now evince. Cicero has 
told us that “ there are more men enobled by study than by nature,” 
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and certainly the great Roman orator had not in mind the study oi the 
school and the college alone, but the far wider training of later life. 
Our education is never complete. We can and we ought to go on 
learning to our life’s end, and at best Collegiate training is Wa founda- 
tion upon which we may build if we choose. To those of you who 
have made no plans for the future, I suggest consideration of the 
teacher’s profession. It is poorly paid as I have pointed out. It is not 
honoured as it should be and will be in time to come; but there is no 
other walk of life in which a young Indian can render his country 


so 


great and so lasting a service. It is the earnest and c nscientious 
teacher alone who can train the minds and bodies and help to form the 
characters of the rising generation. He only can effectively fight the 
good fight again.st superstition, ignorance and ruinous customs. The 
noble spirit of self-renunciation dwells among you, and in the ranks of 
our teachers we have some shining examples of practical devotion. As 
I hope I have explained, we need many more such examples, and for those 
of you who will accept self-sacrifice and forego material advantage fine 
careers are open—careers which will develop what is best in you and 
will assuredly bring you abiding happiness. I conclude ray address as 
I began with some words of Ruskin in which we may all find help and 
inspiration : “ Let every dawn of morning be to you as the beginning 
of life, and every setting sun be to you as its close ; then let every one 
of these short lives leave its sure record of some kindly thing done for 
others, some goodly strength or knowledge gained for yourselves.” To 
the young men and women who today end their period of pupilage 
and stand at the great parting of the ways in their lives I can oner no 
truer advice than these noble words. 


BOMBAV *. AT THK GOVERNMENT CENTRAL 




